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ADEQUATE EDUCATION FOR 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DEMOCRACY’ 


Tue nineteenth century in American 
education was a century for the child. The 
common school ideal to which we have dedi- 
eated ourselves has found universal expres- 
sion not only in terms of financial approval 
and social enthusiasm but in protective 
measures of legislation for the conservation 
of the child. The center of gravity of our 
American children six to fourteen is in the 
school. Only backward and decadent com- 
munities fail to provide this minimum of 
common schooling. No one any longer 
doubts the desirability of an educational 
sphere for the entire child population of 
the nation. It is an established principle 
of our national life that there shall be pro- 
duction of common ideas and creation and 
transmission of common sentiments where- 
by a democratic people may understand 
each other and find a common purpose in 
the establishment and the support of their 
government and institutions. 

For a hundred years we have been proud 
of what the American school system has 
accomplished. The magnitude and scope of 
the experiment we have been conducting 
these hundred and more years finds no 
parallel in old world civilization. No na- 
tion before in all history ever undertook 
the stupendous task of free public educa- 
tion for all the children of all the people. 
The intuition which led our forefathers to 
formulate a policy of education based upon 
equality of opportunity for all children, 

1 Inaugural address of the president of the 


State Normal School, Cheney, Washington, Octo- 
ber 9, 1926. 
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regardless of birth and wealth, instead of 
unequal opportunity for different classes, 
has become established and found universal 
acceptance. The nineteenth century closed 
with a firmly rooted conviction that every 
child should have an opportunity to share 
in the 
schooling, and the external and legal con- 


common advantages of public 
ditions for insuring it were quite generally 
established. 

In the light of the educational trend of 
the last twenty-five years it requires neither 
boldness nor prophetic insight to assert 
that the twentieth century is to be a cen- 
tury for the adolescent in the development 
of educational opportunity; that the edu- 
cational sphere of American childhood from 
six to eighteen will ultimately be in the 
school. The nineteenth century educational 
structure is not adequate to equip the indi- 
vidual to participate intelligently in a 
world geared up from the rubber-tired 
buggy to the automobile, from the pony 
express to the aeroplane. If man 
dominate the machine, rather the machine 
the man, in this mechanical and technical 
age something more than the rudiments of 
an education plus an ingenious inflation 
and the acquisition of a few skills and dex- 
terities is required. Our forefathers knew 
the sort of problems their children would 
have to face, but we have to prepare chil- 
dren to meet the unexpected, to meet con- 
ditions for which there is no precedent. 
The old constants, the certainties and the 
absolutes of the past are gone. The increas- 
ing complexity of twentieth century indus- 
trial and social life is bewildering and is 
challenging to education. The imperative 
demand is for a broader, deeper and more 
intensive training and preparation of the 


is to 
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individual for occupation, for citizenship 
and for intelligent living. The oneoming 
generation is confronted with the expee- 
taney of change at every turn. 

The recent creation of the junior high 
school is part of the twentieth century edu- 
cational program for adequate schooling for 
It is something 
more than a device for ealking the gap 
between the grammar school and the see- 


twentieth century needs. 


ondary school. It is a technique for gear- 
ing up the common life of youth to twen- 
tieth century transmissions; it is a transi- 
tion period, an adjusting period, a finding 
period. It emphasizes the need of paying 
attention to individual as well as to social 
considerations in the placement of pupils; 
it is one part of the general plan to reor- 
ganize education in the interests of the 
individual youth. The junior college is 
another. 

The time devoted to education by the 
average individual has increased from 280 
days in 1840 to 582 days in 1870 to 850 
days in 1900 to 1,200 days in 1920. There 
has been a constant shifting of increasing 
educational opportunity to lower levels of 
The demand under 
state law for part-time schooling on the 


economie well-being. 


employers’ time is but a prelude to the day 
of adequate education for boys and girls 
to sixteen found out of school. 
The immediate need is legislation which 
will raise the leaving age to sixteen in all 
our states. There would still be a legiti- 
mate demand for continuation schools for 
pupils sixteen to eighteen. Since youth 
does become what external cireumstances 
make him, since he is transformed by what 
he experiences through the senses the in- 
terest of the state and of society may make 
part-time schooling beyond the age of 
eighteen necessary as a counteractant in 
those occupations which are dreary, unedu- 
eative, routinizing and deadening. 

Publie edueation has made great ad- 
vances in the last decade in providing pro- 
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physical education and _ hy 
conservation, but much of this work eye, 


grams of 


ai 


in the larger centers is of a sorry sort ang 
our youth remains for the most part physi. 
eally slovenly and slouchy. Reorganizatip) 
that will provide for every youth a sound 
physical development and adequate instrye. 
tion in the importance of a knowledge ay 
observance of the laws of health constitutes 
a part of the program of the adequat 
school. 

But adequate schooling in terms of thy 
needs of the youth of the nation involves 
something more than a modification and re. 
adjustment of the educational machinery 
and the establishment of a system of uni. 
versal education gradually 
towards twelve 
minimum for all normally constituted 
Such a program will meet 
with much opposition. There is a growing 
suspicion, often articulate in various cir- 
eles and walks of life, that it is no use to 
continue the education of the masses beyond 
the present leaving age; that ‘‘to make th 
many wise is to multiply misery.’ The 
lad o’ parts is still thought to be entitled t 
the special favor of the state. 

The men and women who stand at the 
threshold of young life are frequently 
urged to provide special curricula for 
those who are going to be the leaders and 
for those who are going to be the workers, 
but we never know when we are educating 
for leadership, for those who are in the 
highest tenth, the supernormal, as well as 
for those who are in the lowest tenth of the 
grade: for those who are going to be bank- 
ers, barbers, merchants, lawyers, milliners, 
nurses, shopkeepers and _ statesmen. It 
would be absurd to taboo all efforts to dit- 
ferentiate offerings in terms of individual 
and social needs, but to attempt to diagnose 
fourteen and sixteen year old boys and girls 
with any degree of assurance of outcomes 
must disclose an incapacity to think in 
terms of a democratic organization of 


developing 


years of schooling as 


adolescents. 
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society and inability to perceive potentiali- 
+ies in a self-realizing process of education. 
No man nor group of men is sufficiently 
muniscient to play Providence to youth and 

, determine who shall be selected for a 

heral education and who shall be trained 

» be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
\ demoeratie order of society can not re- 

in demoeratie and tolerate any form of 
selection which is predetermining in char- 
ter and which originates in and is condi- 

oned by any ageney or authority outside 
the individual. 

Unfortunately in the long process of 
erowth and development of our educational 
system the desire to insure equality of 
opportunity beeame entangled with uni- 
formity of method and group mediocrity. 
Asa result of this entanglement individual 
differences were no doubt often snubbed 
and blurred and individual variability 
thwarted and neglected. Gradually it is 
dawning on us that the school should be 
conceived as an environment, an institution 


ute d 
meet 


in which every child is given an equal 
opportunity to grow and that equality of 
opportunity ean never be realized until 
each child has an unrestricted chance for 
the diseovery and release of his abilities 


and the realization of his powers. Common 
ideas and common sentiments must still be 
shared, yet anything approaching adequate 
schooling must make provision for differing 
rates of progress, variability of achievement 
and the placement of pupils where they can 
and will do their best work ; it must provide 
for the discovery of dominant interests and 
the detection and cultivation of specific 
abilities. The stirrings within to go for- 
ward into college, into shop, into counting 
room, faetory, farm or whatnot, all these 
reachings out shall be its concern, but only 
to suggest to Bill Smith that he must be 
the master of his own soul, he must select, 
choose and try the hurdles; he must take 
the responsibility for the next step ahead. 
In spite of all its efforts to understand him 
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the school knows so little about him and 
even less about the changing enviro: ment 
in which he will move ten or twenty years 
henee, that it can not assume the moral 
responsibility of piloting him, for if it does 
and he fails both he and society may justly 
blame the school for his failure. While it 
is not expected that human intelligence will 
ever be able to photograph the place of the 
individual in the social order of to-morrow 
in advance of the experiment of living, per- 
haps it is not too much to hope that the 
continued application of the sciences of 
biology and psychology to the study of 
human behavior will during the present 
century materially assist the school in its 
attempts to discover those traits in the in- 
dividual which if cultivated and encour- 
aged will insure him some measure of sue- 
cess even in a changing environment. 

Adequate schooling of any sort is more 
than a matter of years of training, of modi- 
fication of the educational machinery, of 
recognition of individual differences and 
human variability. Bricks and mortar, 
equipment, curricula, programs, methods, 
procedure and a sound educational philoso- 
phy are all essential but will not of them- 
selves insure adequate schooling. That in 
the last analysis must depend upon the per- 
sonnel of the teaching staff ; the quality and 
character of the teaching corps of our 
schools in turn depends upon the social 
recognition of its importance and worth 
and upon the quality and underlying spirit 
of its professional training. 

The program of the adequate school must 
depend for its fulfilment upon the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the schools for the 
professional training of teachers. These 
schools of education are commissioned by 
the commonwealth to prepare young men 
and women to be ambassadors to the youth 
of the nation. Their young people pass 
into the classrooms of the state. They ac- 
eept the obligation to equip teachers to 
shape the lives of children and youth for 
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citizenship and abundant living in a demo- 
cratic society. 1 would have the state nor- 
mal school an institution that has not only 
a vision of what constitutes the adequate 
school for twentieth century boys and girls, 
but an institution that strives through its 
teaching and training to make that vision 
a reality by equipping its teachers with the 
best teaching technique experience and 
study have disclosed and with a knowledge 
of the latest findings of educational re- 
search and psychological science: I would 
have it train teachers to be not lesson- 
hearers but directors of activity; pilots in 
the learning process; quickeners of curios- 
ity ; discoverers and nourishers of the crea- 
tive spark; guides of mental life and crea- 
tors of a controlled environment in which 
the work spirit prevails: I would have it 
hold high in season and out the ideal of 
mastery rather than of ground to be cov- 
ered: I would have it, and this is all too 
often neglected, focus all its resources upon 
the enrichment and cultivation of the indi- 
vidual personality of those it sends out to 
be builders of the character and the minds 
of youth. I would have it an institution to 
which its graduates and former students 
gladly return to have the stakes of their 
achievement set a little way ahead from 
time to time as they themselves move up; a 
source to which they may return with con- 
fidence for a rekindling of their educational 
flame. I would have the state normal 
school grow in the scope of its influence and 
the extent of its service as the state grows. 
I would have it indoctrinate all its gradu- 
ates with the imperative necessity of recog- 
nizing and cultivating the variability and 
flair of the individual child and of extend- 
ing the range and intensity of his life. I 
would have it make of every classroom with 
which it has direct or indirect contact a 
laboratory for the discovery and liberation 
of human resources that the oncoming gen- 
eration may live a broader, saner, sounder, 
more rational and more intelligent life than 
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we are living, to the end that men may 
move with such confidence and understand. 
ing through the maze of twentieth centyry 
life that the foundations of our civilization 
will be rendered more secure. 

R. T. HarGreayes 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CHENEY, WASHINGTON 





THE FINE ARTS IN LIBERAL 
EDUCATION' 


Ir is really strange that cultural mate. 
rial, such as the field of the fine arts af. 
fords, has not hitherto been appropriated 
more largely by institutions of liberal 
education for the accomplishment of their 
legitimate ends. These institutions pro- 
fessedly exist for the promotion of the true, 
the beautiful and the good. For the true. 
the whole realm of knowledge is subject to 
diligent search, and disciplines are pro- 
vided in the curriculum to promote correct 
thinking. For the good, courses have been 
provided from the earliest days of collegi- 
ate education in this country, but for the 
beautiful there has been a noticeable lack 
of emphasis in the program of the college. 

This lack seems to exist because of the 
more or less haphazard way in which edu- 
eation has developed. The fine arts have 
always been regarded as ornamental rather 
than as useful, while education in America 
has been determined largely by practical 
interests. If we could have the true and 
the good it did not matter so much about 
the beautiful. In human nature the intel- 
lectual and moral elements have been re- 
garded as absolutely essential to well- 
being, but the esthetic nature has been held 
to be of lesser importance. 

Whatever justification there may have 
been, if any, for this neglect of the esthetic 
nature, the day has come when even prac- 
tical considerations of successful living 


1 Address delivered at the opening of the fifty: 
seventh year of Ursinus College. 
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jemand that it shall be given a much larger 


»lgce in edueation. In faet, popular inter- 
ost in the beautiful is at present running 
r ahead of any adequate effort on the 
of educational institutions to teach 
at is beauty, or to develop the latent 
wers by which the individual may exer- 
ise esthetic Judgment and enjoy the plea- 
sures of art. The rapidly increasing inter- 
est in art on the part of the people is 
engendered by the newer conditions of liv- 
ing brought about by scientifie discovery 
and invention, the results of which give 
time for the development of this interest, 
and far-reaching contact and acquaintance 
with the forms of art. 

In the pioneer days of American life 
there was more work to be done than there 
was of human labor to do it. The energies 
of the people were consumed in meeting 
the stern necessities of life. There was lit- 
tle time and only the fag end of human 
energy to be devoted to art. With solely 
utilitarian considerations entering into the 
constructive activities of this rapidly de- 
veloping nation it is not surprising that 
much erept in that was ugly. This was 
encouraged by the temporary character of 
most of the earlier life. Until the country 
became well settled, the population was 
much on the move. The effect of this tem- 
porary state of living is illustrated in the 
architecture. . In a new country and 
among poor settlers, the first buildings are 
built but for a deeade, the second for a 
generation, then for a century and finally 
for time indefinite. As advancement in 
the seale is made the demand for art in- 
In most American communities 
this demand has now become supreme. 

Due to the wonderful progress in the 
modes of living the place of manual labor 
in the scheme of life has been revolution- 
ized. The working day is becoming shorter 
and shorter, not because there is less work 
to be done or more persons to do it, but 
because it has been harnessed more and 


“ 


creases, 
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more to nature’s own forces, leaving less 
and less for the hand of man to perform. 
The eight-hour day is well-nigh universal. 
President Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in his recent Labor Day 
address, proclaimed the coming of a still 
shorter working day, higher wages and in- 
creased prosperity. The late Dr. Stein- 
metz, the electrical wizard, said shortly 
before his death that within a single gen- 
eration a four-hour day will be sufficient to 
do all the work needful for man to per- 
form. Electrical dynamos and _labor- 
saving machines will do the rest. When 
we can do all our manual work in four 
hours of the solar day, what are we going 
to do with the other twenty hours? Even 
now the leisure time of the American peo- 
ple constitutes one of our gravest problems. 
No doubt the increase in crime is due in 
part to having lengthened the leisure time 
of the American youth without having 
taught him how to use that leisure. An 
idle mind is still the devil’s workshop. 
Leisure in the life of persons unprepared 
for it is as dangerous as dynamite. 

There is no body of culture material at 
the disposal of man more capable of uni- 
versal acceptance than art. It appeals to 
every human being because there is im- 
planted in every person the potential gift 
of art appreciation. Like the gifts of re- 
ligion and of understanding, however, the 
gift of art appreciation avails little except 
by cultivation. Vast areas of what should 
be ric. and profitable experience remain 
arid and unfruitful in most lives because 
of the lack of cultivation. Every life may 
be conceived of as an ever-widening circle 
made up of sectors corresponding to the 
cardinal functions of the inner being. In 
proportion as the budding germ which lies 
at the center has suffered neglect, the see- 
tor of life it was by nature intended to fill 
remains unoccupied, and the life is ineom- 
plete. With most of us this is true of the 
sector which was intended to be filled with 
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the sense of beauty. If the sense of beauty 
does not exist in some degree of cultivation 
within the soul beauty does not exist in the 
outside world. There can be no beautiful 
world for a people lacking the cultivated 
gift of appreciation. The argument might 
be extended, but perhaps sufficient has 
been said to point out the legitimate place 
of esthetics in a well-rounded life and of 
the fine arts as materials for educative 
processes by which the esthetic nature may 
be aroused and developed. 

The whole matter presents itself to the 
college of liberal culture, then, about as 
follows: (1) The esthetic nature is funda- 
mental and capable and needful of cultiva- 
tion. (2) The fine arts exist as a body of 
well-differentiated culture material ready 
for use in the work of education. (3) The 
stage has been reached in American life 
when a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful is being sought. (4) 


The masses of the people have the time to 


devote to art and need it for profitable 
employment of their leisure hours. Along 
with the popular interest in art there 
should be a corresponding scholarly inter- 
est in all centers of culture, and especially 
in our colleges of the liberal arts. This is 
especially true of a college like Ursinus in 
which students are trained for leadership, 
and in which such a large proportion enter 
professions in which they exert a direct 
cultural influence on large groups of indi- 
viduals, as in the ministry and in teaching. 
The time has come, however, when every 
educated person should have more than an 
incidental acquaintance with this great 
field of human endeavor, so rich in elevat- 
ing and refining influences. 

It is not the purpose of this address to 
lay out a program of art instruction that 
will meet the new demand that is upon us, 
but a few ideas will come to the fore in 
almost any one’s thinking upon which 
there will be general concurrence. There 
are two angles from which the subject is 
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properly approachable—from that of pop, 
ular publie need and from that of art itseli 
which claims its own exeuse for being. 

From the popular point of view what i 
needed is an army of educated leaders + 
help the masses of the population who a», 
struggling to incorporate art more largely 
into their scheme of living. To meet this 
need, colleges should turn out graduates 
equipped, not necessarily with the tech. 
nique of art production, but with a com. 
prehensive knowledge of the history, char. 
acteristics, ideals and the chief canons 0? 
criticism in each of the main fields of ¢}y 
fine arts. The demand is for instruction jy 
such subjects as music, architecture, paint. 
ing, sculpture and landscaping, somewhat 
similar to the instruction which colleges 
have long been giving in English literature 
To every educated person the names and 
works of the great musicians, past and 
present, of great architects, painters and 
sculptors, should be as familiar as the 
names and works of great writers. <A sur- 
vey course covering these fields should be 
prescribed for all students, and _ there 
should be extended studies in each field 
that might be prescribed for some groups 
of students and elective for others. 

Approaching the problem of collegiate 
instruction in the fine arts from the side of 
art itself the demands are, of course, mor 
exacting. Here most college executives will 
need expert advice. It may be assumed 
without asking such advice, however, that 
the modern laboratory method will be in 
order. We shall not be able to treat th 
subject of painting without an art gallery 
or the subject of musie without a concert 
hall. To what extent studios for actual 
work in the arts will be required, we shall 
leave to the experts. 

Certain it is that the great movement for 
art in this country should have the whole- 
hearted support of those engaged in the 
work of liberal education. As the colleges. 
which really are the key to the situation as 
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*» gs meeting the popular demand for in- 
jligent guidance is concerned, must take 
yp their responsibility in the matter, bene- 
sectors Will reeognize in them exceptional 
»portunity for work of immediate and far- 
' ching importance along this line in 
American national and social development. 
sjmificant beginnings have already been 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in providing collections of reproduc- 
tions of great paintings for use in colleges, 
and by the Presser Foundation of Philadel- 
yhia in providing scholarships and build- 
— for the promotion of musical art in 
institutions of liberal learning. 

| bring this diseussion to a close with a 
thought in behalf of the college student 
himself rather than of the outside world. 
What service a eollege will render to the 
world will depend after all upon what it 
can accomplish in behalf of the individual 
student under its care. What will it not 
mean for the youth preparing for a life of 
intellectual aetivity and of skilled service 
n society to have spent his four years in 

college whose spiritual atmosphere is 
purified and refined by the ever-present in- 
fluence of ideals and activities inspired by 
the beautiful in human conception and 
achievement? We hear much of the im- 
portance of thrift in reference to material 
wealth—of laying up a store of means for 
support in the after years of life. But 
merely to live, without the means of enjoy- 
able and fruitful aetivity in one’s inner 
being, is vain. One needs but behold the 
spectacle too often before us, of the person 
who, having closed his mind and heart to 
those things which build up the soul, has 
amassed material wealth and has reached 
the afternoon of life with a mind that is 
sterile and with faculties incapable of per- 
forming their wonted work. Let the prac- 
tice of thrift be employed also in laying up 
that store which moth and rust can not cor- 
rupt and which constitutes the kind of 
wealth wherewith the ‘‘rainy day,’’ against 
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which we are admonished to provide, is 
turned into a day of sunshine. What 
glories in the years to come await those 
whose energies have been employed in the 
cultivation of a capacity for the enjoyment 
of those riches which the highly endowed 
of all ages have handed down to all who 
will receive them! 

It is to gain possession of this kind of 
wealth that students come to college. The 
college can not give it to them—certainly 
not in the space of four short years—but 
the college can show them where the true 
El Dorado lies, can give them the vision of 
its glories and the ability in trained facul- 
ties to enter into their possession. To do 
this adequately, however, it must present 
with equal emphasis the entities that make 
up that noble trinity of divine and human 
ends—the true, the beautiful and the good. 

GeorGE L. OMWAKE 

Ursinus COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NEW SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


THE eurrent issue of the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union reports a number of new 
schools and art academies recently completed 
or in process of erection in South American 
countries. In Argentina the National Council 
of Education has approved a project for eleven 
new school buildings in the national territories, 
the total cost to be 2,194,000 pesos. In Bolivia 
the Hernando Siles National Academy of Fine 
Arts was recently dedicated; the academy is 
named in honor of the present chief executive 
of Bolivia. 

Brazil pays honor to the sister republie of 
Argentina in the naming of the new Sarmiento 
School, officially opened on September 11, at 
Rio de Janeiro. The building is named for 
President Sarmiento, of Argentina, “who was 
the founder of publie education in that re 
public.” The opening exercises included the 
singing of the Argentine national anthem, a 
hymn to Sarmiento and the unveiling of a 
portrait of the Argentine jurist, Ricardo 
Rivarolo. 
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The new School of Agriculture and Veter- 
inary Science of the State of Minas Geraes was 
opened at Vicosa, Brazil, and is now in opera- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Peter Rolfs, 
formerly director of a United States experi- 
mental station and of the State College of Agri- 
Florida. Dr. 
school upon invitation of Dr. Bernardes, while 


eulture of Rolfs organized the 
he was president of the State of Minas Geraes. 

The Municipal Couneil of Guayaquil, Eeua- 
dor, has established an industrial and domestic 
The eur- 
bookkeeping, 


science school for girls in that eity. 
riculum includes stenography, 
painting, drawing, embroidery, domestic science, 
millinery and weaving. 

The the Salesian 
agriculture and stock raising was recently laid 
at Ypacarai, Paraguay, in the presence of the 
Minister of Publie Education and other guests. 


cornerstone of school of 


THE REPORT OF THE TEXAS EDUCA- 
TIONAL SURVEY COMMISSION 


“Four essential and related objects” are set 
forth in the report just rendered by the Texas 
Educational Survey Commission to the governor 
and the House and Senate of the Fortieth Texas 


Legislature. They are as follows: 


(1) Stabilization of the income of the schools. 

(2) Improved and stabilized organization of the 
schools to the end of efficiency. 

(3) Equalization of educational opportunity. 

(4) Equalization of the burden of supporting 
the educational program of the state. 


The commission, after a study of more than 
three years, presents “the results of its labors in 
the form of a joint resolution proposing eleven 
amendments of the Constitution and twenty 
bills.” ScHoou anp Society has already given 
the main points of the survey and some of the 
The complete text of the 
report is published in the December issue of 
The Texas Outlook, journal of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association. The report includes this 
statement : 


recommendations. 


The measures prepared by this commission do 
not fully cover the needs of the schools, but in our 
judgment they represent all that should be under- 
taken in the near future. 

In preparing them, the commission constantly 
has encountered matters lying outside the field of 
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education which nevertheless have a beari, 
the schools and which must be readjusted j¢ , 
educational system shall be brought to f 


sible usefulness. The commission has not fel+ 


that it would be warranted in preparing me: 
for such readjustments; ild 
cover a larger field with the funds available + 


moreover, it 


Out of its small appropriation it was fortuna: 
procure the services of Mr. Lee A. Clark, of G 
ville, a talented lawyer of experience in x 
matters, who for a modest fee drafted the bills 
the joint resolution after a schedule had been p, 
pared by a committee consisting of Messrs, Pat v1 
Neff, Thomas D. Brooks and Tom Finty, Jr., a; 
this schedule had been amended and a; 

Mr. Clark was led t 

work largely because of his devotion to the cays 
of education and the commission 
people of Texas are under debt of gratitude to 


the commission. 


feels that th 


VACATION SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

THIRTEEN additional registered high scho 
were opened in New York State last summer, 
according to the monthly bulletin published }) 
the State Department of Education. Estab- 
lished two years ago, these summer schools hav; 
offered an educational opportunity which ha 
proved most attractive. 

In the summer of 1926 there were thirt 
five registered high schools, as compared wit! 
twenty-two the previous year, according to thi 
bulletin. There were 26,935 pupils enrollu 
showing a gain of 38.7 per cent. over 12 
Regents examinations were given on August 2, 
1926, in twenty-five subjects, with a total o! 
15,199 papers written, a gain of 82.3 per cent 
There were 10,128 papers accepted by the stat 
department. 

As no pupil is allowed to take examinations 
in more than two subjects in the August tests, 
this means that more than 6,000 pupils saved 
half a year’s time in one or two subjects }: 
passing these examinations. 

The most notable growth of the year ls 
the number of pupils who registered tor ' 
first term’s work in one or two subjects. -s 
nearly as can be estimated, about one third o: 
all the pupils registered during 1926 were © 
the latter class. These did not enter the regents 
examinations. 

It is estimated by the bulletin that approx 
mately 15,000 pupils were saved a semester's 
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THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 
FREE SPEECH 

Ne. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
-jueation, in a decision on December 6 sustained 
-p New York City Board of Education in deny- 
» the use of Stuyvesant High School audi- 
m to the American Civil Liberties Union 

» a meeting to diseuss “Old-Fashioned Free 
).’ The ruling is made on the ground 

t the question involved is not really one of 
free speech but rather whether the proposed 
se of aleohol would promote the welfare ot 


e schools. 


The free speech aspect was urged at a hear- 


« by Samuel Untermyer, Arthur Hayes and 
ver N. Baldwin. William E. C. Mayer 
represented the New York City Corporation 
Counsel in appearing for the Board of Educa- 
n, and William J. O’Shea, superintendent, 
and Eugene C. Gibney, director of extension 
activities, were among those who defended the 
ard in its refusal to sanction the use of the 


auditorium. Commissioner Graves said: 


The question before us in this matter is not the 
netity of free speech. We all believe in free 
h within the limits of the constitution and the 

w. Nor is it so much a question of the definition 
f free speech. Its limitations have been settled 
y the highest court in the land. 

The real question, then, is whether the use by 

' American Civil Liberties Union of the Stuy- 
vesant High School in the City of New York for a 
meeting to diseuss ‘‘old-fashioned free speech’’ is 
such a use as will promote the welfare of the 
schools in that city, or whether it is such an activ- 
ty as, like religion and polities, should be de- 
tarred from the publie schools and left to be 
sponsored by other institutions. 

Its answer involves no reflection upon the Amer- 
an Civil Liberties Union or any of its members. 
The denial of its request to use the high school 
building in no way impairs its right to apply for 
and procure other publie places for exploiting its 
program. Undoubtedly there are many such places 
in the City of New York which can be had for the 
purpose of publie discussions. The cause of free 
speech is in no way jeopardized by this refusal 
by the Board of Education. 

The Board of Education has exercised the dis- 
cretionary power conferred upon it by Section 455 


ations 
tests, 
saved 
ts by 
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of the Education Law in denying the application 
for such use, and while it did not aecord to the 
petitioner an opportunity for a hearing, as it prob- 
ably should have done as a matter of policy, never 
theless there is evidence to show that it did make 
considerable inquiry. The commissioner may over- 
rule a Board of Education only when it abuses its 
discretion or allows its decision to be influenced 
by personal prejudice or animus. The burden is 
upon the petitioner to prove such an abuse by a 
This it 


fair preponderance of the evidence. has 


failed to do. The appeal is dismissed. 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
THE UNIVERSITY CLUB OF 
BOSTON 


THe University Club of Boston is undertak- 
ing a project by which it ean serve senior stu- 
dents in New England colleges by giving them 
vocational information from experts in various 
business and industrial fields. The plan was 
set forth at the annual meeting of the Univer- 
sity Club, when the speakers announced were 
President Angell, of Yale, and Dr. John M. 
Brewer, director of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Presidents and faculty represen- 
tatives of all the New England colleges were 
invited to attend the dinner. 

As described in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, the committee on education and vocation 
of the club plans to organize a college council, 
to which will be appointed a representative of 
every college and university in the club’s mem- 
bership. Also there will be established a com- 
mittee of field representatives, on which will be 
represented all the more important vocations. 
The members of this committee will be men who 
are in direct contact with the personnel offices 
The com- 
From this 


of many businesses and industries. 
mittee will meet twice each year. 
committee will be elected an executive commit- 
tee of five members which will direct its activ- 
ities. 

The principal aim of the committee will be 
to supply vocational information to undergrad- 
uates during their senior year, and immediately 
thereafter, in order that they may not “come 
into the business and industrial world blind.” 
The constant endeavor of the committee will be 
to keep the information it dispenses accurate 
and up-to-date. 
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THE REPORT OF THE YALE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ForvTy-SEVEN states are represented among 
the 669 students registered in the Yale Grad- 
uate School this year, statistics of the school 
announced by the university show. The terri- 
tories are well represented, two coming from 
Hawaii and four from the Philippine Islands. 
Seventeen foreign countries have students in 
the Graduate School, which includes in its en- 
rolment graduates of 251 institutions. 

“It is becoming difficult, with the progress of 
the years, to present a comprehensive view of 
the work that is being done within the ever- 
widening compass of the Graduate School,” 
Dean Wilbur L. Cross says in his annual re- 
port. “When provision was first made for 
graduate studies at Yale, some eighty years ago, 
it was mainly in the elassies and in the com- 
paratively new science of chemistry. One sub- 
ject after another has been added as the re- 
sourees of the university have permitted, until 
twenty-eight departments of study now con- 
verge in the graduate school.” 

There are two types of mind which confront 
graduate instruction, Dean Cross says. 


There is the mind that finds main satisfaction 
in the acquisition of knowledge with some play of 
the imagination over it for new interpretations. 
Either from inability or indisposition such a mind 
adds little or nothing to what is already known. 
As a student of this temper may make an excellent 
teacher up to a certain point, he is recognized as a 
valuable educational asset in the two years’ train- 
ing provided for him in the studies of the M.A. and 
M.S. degree. It is a mistake for him to try to 
meet the research requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. If he does not fail in the effort, he is in 
danger of losing his elasticity of spirit and of be- 
coming a poor teacher as well as a poor investi- 
gator. Often possessing a facile pen, he is the 
man who in after years amuses the public with a 
burlesque account of graduate students solemnly 
engaged upon trivial problems devoid of all human 
interest. 

The other type of mind is as eager in the pur- 
suit of existing knowledge, but it is unable to stop 
there; it must go on in an attempt to explain 
something that was unknown before. Though in 


many instances the discoveries are bound to be of 
slight significance, it is this cast of mind to which 
all learning owes its advancement. A man whose 


intellectual vigor thus carries him to the yt». 
bounds of his subject makes the very best tens a 
provided he has the tact and temper requisite 
the profession. Without these he is a misfit 
should find his place in research, pure and gi; 
for there are now larger opportunities tha 


before. 


GRANTS BY THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 


THE annual report of the Carnegie Corpora. 
tion shows that during the year ending Septe; 
ber 30, 1926, the corporation consid ved Js 
applications for grants: 79 were granted, 4 
were referred to other agencies, 345 were dp. 
clined. In addition, on the initiative of the cor. 
poration, 20 allocations of college arts teachins 
equipment were made and 27 art scholarship. 
were provided. | 

Andrew Carnegie’s interest in the library a: 
a social institution seems to have been passed 
down to the corporation, for out of the $6.1). 
000 total granted, over $4,500,000 went to |i. 
brary service, regarding which a note } 
already been printed in ScHoon anv Socier 
Another significant total appears in the $6i\\). 
000 granted to activities in the fine arts, ma! 
that interest second in magnitude of grants 
For educational and scientifie research, $375,)\' 
was appropriated, while the newly formed 
movement for adult education came in for over 
$300,000. Miscellaneous grants amounted t 
$106,000. 

Twenty-seven students, 18 of them men ar 
9 women, are recipients of grants from th 
Carnegie Corporation to prepare themselves tor 
the career of art teacher in American college: 
These men and women come from all parts 0! 
the United States, representing, as they do, |) 
different colleges. They are preparing thiem- 
selves for an art teaching career under the 
rection of some American institution ot t 
own choosing, either at home or abroad. 

Adult education affects more than 3,)00," 
men and women in the United States and costs 
over $100,000,000 annually, but up to the pre= 
ent has been only a series of unrelated enter 
prises. The Carnegie Corporation, acting 00 ® 
survey conducted by its representatives during 
the past two years, has encouraged these ente! 
prises to recognize their common aims 
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-ovince. During 1925-26 conterences of edu- 
tional leaders held in all sections of the coun- 
-ry have brought about, with the financial sup- 

‘rt of the Carnegie Corporation, the formation 

the American Association for Adult Edu- 
anion. 

[his association, headed by Morse A. Cart- 

right, has opened its headquarters at 41 East 

nd Street, New York City, and now serves 

: a cearing house for adult education activi- 
it will arrange meetings, direct investiga- 


ties. 


tions, issue publications and collect facts as to 
adult educetion and the agencies involved in 
meeting the educational needs of adults. The 
Macmillan Company is now issuing the five 
studies in adult education which state the find- 
ings of the survey conducted during the past 


two years. 


A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR GRAND- 
GENT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cuartes Hatt GRANDGENT, who has com- 

pleted thirty years as professor of Romance 

languages at Harvard University, was tendered 

. dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston, at- 

tended by forty-five of his colleagues and 

friends. Professor G. L. Kittredge was toast- 
master, and the speakers included President 

Lowell and Dean C. H. Moore for the uni- 

versity, Roland W. Boyden for the overseers, 

and Professors George F. Moore, Bliss Perry, 

W. G. Howard and J. D. M. Ford for the 

faculty. Telegraphie greetings were received 

from the Harvard Alumni Association, of which 

Professor Grandgent has recently been presi- 

dent. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, in its report 
of the dinner, said that all the speakers testi- 
fied as to two characteristics of Professor 
Grandgent : 


In the first place, he is not only a man of parts, 
but a man of many parts. In his chosen field he is 
a leading seholar and an inspiring teacher. As sec- 
retary and president of the Modern Language 
Association and as editor of its publication, he has 
exercised a great and lasting influence upon teach- 
ing and research in the country at large. Possess- 
ing rare judgment and enjoying to an exceptional 
degree the confidence of his colleagues, he has been 
a leader in administration and academic policy, es- 
pecially as relates to entrance requirements. Witty 
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and gracious in discourse, he is at the same time 
distinguished and popular, both as speaker and as 
writer. He is both versatile in genius and varied 
in his services to Harvard and to the nation. 

But if Professor Grandgent is a man of many 
parts, he is, in the second place, none the less a 
man, eminently possessed of that mysterious qual- 
ity known as ‘‘personality.’’ Hence the analysis 
of his separate attributes is less just to him than 
is the sentiment of affection, which finds the whole 
of him lovable. In the expression of this senti- 
ment, and in the heartiest congratulations and good 
wishes thousands of Harvard men will wish to join 
the forty-five who were fortunate enough to attend 
the dinner. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Lovis B. Hopkins was inaugurated as the 
seventh president of Wabash College at ex- 
ercises held at Crawfordsville, Indiana, on 
December 3. The principal address was de 
livered by President Hopkins’s brother, Presi- 
dent Ernest M. Hopkins, of Dartmouth Col 
lege. 

Dr. THomas Eusa JONES was inaugurated as 
president of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 
an institution for the education of Negroes, at 
ceremonies opening on December 4 and lasting 
four days. 

Dr. Everett CARLETON HERRICK was in 
augurated as president of the Newton, Mass., 
Theological Institution on November 30. 


Dr. E. A. Situ, at one time head of the 
history and economics department of Allegheny 
College, has been elected to the presidency of the 
University of Toledo. 

ProressoR SAMUEL F. Harms, head of the 
Spanish department at Bates College, has been 
appointed director of the summer session of the 
college for 1927. Dr. R. R. N. Gould, who has 
been director for several years, has resigned 
that position, but will continue his classes in 
government as in previous summers. 


Dr. Vernon L. Maneun, formerly head of 
the North Dakota State School of Forestry at 
Bottineau, recently became professor of educa- 
tion in the University of New Hampshire. 
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Miss Ervie J. TayLor, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Yale University School of Nursing, 
has been appointed professor of psychiatric 
nursing. Professor Taylor was director of the 
Army School of Nursing at Camp Meade during 
the war. 


Guy V. Watery, for seven years superin- 
tendent at Pomona, Calif., has resigned to ae- 
cept a scholarship in Stanford University. 


Joun J. Ricneson, tor the past five years 
superintendent of schools at Decatur, LIL, re- 
cently became superintendent of schools at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Ira M. ALLen has resigned his position as 
assistant professor of edueation in the College 
of Education at the University of Chicago to 
accept appointment as superintendent of schools 


at Highland Park, Mich. 


Henry G. Biount, superintendent of the 
schools of Salem, N. H., and a member of the 
district supervisory comprising six towns in 
this district, has resigned and asked that he be 
relieved by January 1. He has been elected to 
the superintendency of schools in Southboro, 
Northboro and Berlin, Mass. 


WituiAm M. Meacnam, until recently prin- 
cipal of Barton Academy, at Barton, Vt., has 
taken up his work as superintendent of the 
Farm and Trades School on Thompson’s Island, 
succeeding Paul F. Swasey, who has occupied 
the position since the death of Charles H. Brad- 
ley in 1922. 

Tue French government has conferred on Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools of 
New York City, the decoration of Chevalier of 
the National Order of the Legion of Honor for 
“distinguished services to France during the late 
war.” 


At a meeting in Boston of the directors of 
Engineers Publie Service Company, Dr. Arthur 
T. Hadley, president emeritus of Yale Univer- 
sity, was elected to the board. 


Dr. Witsur L. Cross, dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University and Sterling pro- 
fessor of English, has been elected to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters. 


Dr. James T. SHoTwe.t, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been chosen as the first Carnegie 


protessor of international relations in the Hye). 
schule fiir Politik in Berlin, and wil! saij ; 
Germany early in January. The appointmey: 
was made by the Carnegie Endowment for |». 
ternational Peace at its annual meeting. 


C. G. SeELvic, president of the Northwes 
School of Agriculture at Crookston, a pb»; 
of the University of Minnesota, has been elec) 
congressman from his district. 


Epwin HespeN has retired from his position 
as statistician in the Baltimore Departmen: , 
Education. He has held various responsih)\ 
positions during his long term of school seryiq 
On October 28 the members of the administrs. 
tive, supervisory and clerical staffs of the de- 
partment assembled to do him honor. Superin- 
tendent Weglein presented him a set of resoly- 
tions with the signatures of each of these men 


and women who have worked in close association 
with him, together with a purse as a token ot 
esteem. On October 29 the administrative and 
supervisory staffs tendered him a luncheon. 


Tue Philadelphia Bowdoin Alumni Associa 
tion gave a dinner on December 3 in honor ot 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, donor of the fund of $300, 
000 to Bowdoin College tor the swimming poo 
and of funds for an organ. President K. C: M. 
Sills and the alumni secretary, Austin MacCor- 
mick, represented the college. 


Two new trustees of Vassar College have bee 
elected by the board of trustees: Mrs. Walter A. 
Forbes, of Rockford, Ill., and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Allen, of Providence, R. 1. 


A. J. Buewirr, formerly art director at th 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Keystone View Com- 
pany. His territory will be the Parochial 
Schools of Eastern Pennsylvania, New York 
City and Long Island. 


Orricers of the New York Academy of 
Public Education have been elected as follows: 
President, Dr. Samuel B. Heckman, College of 
the City of New York; Vice-presidents, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools; Olive 
M. Jones, principal of P. S. 120, the Man 
hattan Probationary School, and T. Adrian 
Curtis, district superintendent; Recording Sec- 
retary, Dr. William Rabenort, principal 0! 
Junior High School 55, the Bronx; Correspond- 
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ng Secretary, Dr. James Carleton Bell, director 

the Townsend Harris High School; Trea- 
eurer. Miss Jessie D. Colburn, principal of 
Junior High School 96, Manhattan, and Editor, 
Emmanuel F. Van Dam, principal of P. 8. 
18. Richmond. 

Sr. Epvarpo Hueraco, dean of the Schoo! of 
Exact Sciences of Buenos Aires University, Sr. 
C. Butty and Sr. Ezequiel Real de Azua are 
teaching in engineering schools of Uruguay, the 
first representatives in an interchange of pro- 
fessors between the engineering schools of 
Argentina and Uruguay. 


S. D. SHANKLAND, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, and Mr. H. A. 
(Ilan, business manager of the National Educa- 


tion Association, recently visited Cincinnati to 
conter with Superintendent Randall J. Condon, 
president of the department, concerning the 


coming Dallas eonvention. 


Proressor and Mrs. William H. Kilpatrick, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
sailed for Europe on October 28, are making 
brief stops in England, Vienna, Athens, Greece, 
Constantinople, Syria and Egypt, and intend 
rather extended stays in India and especially in 
China. They will be in China from about 
February 1 until the summer of 1928 and will 
return to the west coast of America early in 


August. 


Dr. Rockwe.tut D. Hunt, dean of the grad- 
uate school of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, left on November 16 in company with 
Dr. J. G. Hill and a former student, E. D. 
Hoffman, for an eight months’ tour of the 
world. The eruise will cover Japan, China, 
India and Continental Europe. 


Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the agricultural 
education service of the Federal Board for 
Voeational Education, is in the west making an 
official tour of agricultural schools. 


Dr. James Harvey Rocers, professor of eco- 
nomies in the University of Missouri, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the second half 
of the session 1926-27, in order to work with 
a group of the Columbia University faculty in 
making a study of economic and political con- 
ditions in France. 
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Amongé those who gave addresses at the econ- 
ference of the Baltimore district of the Child 
Study Association of America, held November 
30 and December 1, were Dr. Hughes Mearns, 
professor of education at New York University; 
Professor Patty S. Hil! and Professor Albert 
Shiels, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Emmet M. Sipple, headmaster of the 
Park School, Baltimore, and Mrs. Howard 8. 
Gans, president of the Child Study Association 
of America. 

SPEAKERS at the winter meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association tor Educational Methods, 
held at Boston on December 4, included Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor Guy M. Wilson, 
of the School of Education, Boston University; 
Dean H. P. Little, of Clark University; Dean 
A. H. Wilde, of the School of Education, Bos- 
ton University; Professor G. E. Johnson, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education; 
Dr. Vernon Jones, of Clark University, and 
Frank W. Wright, of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. 


Dr. Samvet W. Parrerson, of the New York 
Training School for Teachers, and Principal E. 
W. Adams, of the Philadelphia Normal School, 
were speakers at the meeting on December 10 of 
the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. 

Hersert A. Hower, dean emeritus of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at the University of Den- 
ver, died on November 4. He was the pioneer 
professor of astronomy at the university and 
was affiliated with the school for forty-six years. 

Tue death is announced of S. S. Murphy, 
superintendent of schools at Mobile, Ala. 


Dr. Haroip L. Kixc, professor of history in 
Oberlin College, a son of President Henry 
Churchill King, died on October 21. 


On January 26, Dr. Angell, president of Yale 
University, will dedicate a memorial bas relief 
tablet, commemorating the site of the birth- 
place of Elihu Yale, governor of Madras and 
early benefactor of Yale College, in whose 
honor the university was named. The tablet is 
to be placed on the north wal! of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank building, on Pemberton Hill, 
Boston. The proposed tablet will be three feet 
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high by two feet wide, finished in Colonial style, 
with a full-size bas relief of Elihu Yale’s head 
and shoulders. The inscription, written by 
President Hadley, will appear below, with a 
statement of the erection in 1926 by the Yale 
Club of Boston. 


Epwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia, is chairman of the 
commission on curriculum revision of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. In 1926-27 the com- 
mission will particularly emphasize its findings 
on the junior high school curriculum and the 
fifth yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, to be published in February, 1927, 
will deal this Pennsylvania 
members of the junior high school subject com- 
mittees of this commission include: Industrial 
Arts, Charles F. Bauder, director of Industrial 
Arts, Philadelphia Publie Schools, and Frank 
M. Leavitt, associate superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh; Musie, Will Earhart, supervisor of 
music, Pittsburgh Publie Schools; Science, J. 
A. Foberg, director of Curriculum Service, 
State Department of Public Instruction, chair- 
man, and Edward E. Wildman, director, Divi- 
sion of Science, Philadelphia Publie Schools. 


with problem. 


PERSONNEL managers in business and in- 
dustry, and placement officers in colleges, uni- 
versities, business and employment 
bureaus will hold a conference in New York 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on January 20, 21 
and 22, 1927. The meeting will be under joint 
auspices of the Personnel Research Federation, 
the National Association of Appointment See- 
retaries, and the National Committee of Bureaus 
of Occupations. At every session, emphasis will 
be placed on research, and on means of coopera- 
tion both between the colleges and business, 
the various college placement 


schools 


and between 


bureaus. 


THE University of New Hampshire has been 
placed on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities. Approval by the 
association followed a thorough investigation by 
the association’s committee on classifications. 


THE laying of the cornerstone for the Yeshiva 
of America, an institution for the higher Jewish 
learning now being built at a cost of $5,000,000 
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on Washington Heights, New York City, ha. 


been postponed from December 5 to early 


spring. 


THE reorganization of New York City’s trai; 
ing schools for teachers on a four-year & 
legiate basis was recommended at a hearing o{ 
the Mayor’s Committee on Teachers Salaries 
recently by representatives of the 
teaching These schools, which 
until recently offered a two-year course, are noy 
organized on a three-year basis. 


school corps. 


THE daily papers report that the state andit 
ing committee of Virginia disapproves action ; 
the trustees of William and Mary Colles 
insuring the life of Dr. Julian A. C. Chandler, 
president of the college, for $150,000. This in 
surance was taken out on the grounds that his 
death would endanger the program of expansion 
for the college. 


THE tuition fee of the Harvard Medica 
School, beginning with the class entering nex! 
September, will be raised from $300 to $400, 


A PLAN has been proposed at the University 
of Michigan to rent the fraternity houses during 
the summer session, and to establish in each a 
foreign language school. 


APPROPRIATION of $78,000 for completion o: 
the aeronautical laboratory and for the estab 
lishment of the Daniel Guggenheim professor- 
ship of applied aeronautics at the University 
of Michigan has been announced by Harry F 
Guggenheim, president of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim fund for the promotion of aeronautics. 


THe University of Denver is the recipient o! 
a $100,000 gift from Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, 
which will be used in the construction of a new 
hall on the Liberal Arts campus in memory o! 
her daughter, Margery Reed Mayo, who was an 
alumna of the school. 


Mount Union Couuece has reached the $1, 
250,000 mark in the two-million dollar cam- 
paign for the building and endowment fund. 
In reaching this amount before midnight No- 
vember 1 the college claimed the $300,000 con- 
ditional gift of the General Education Board 
founded by John D. Rockefeller. Last March 
subscriptions from the four classes amounted to 
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over $50,000, each class contributing a quota of 
$12,500. 

NearLy 44,000 Harvard graduates living in 
the United States have received copies of the 
first annual report of the Harvard Fund Coun- 
cil. According to the report, a total of 3,261 
men contributed $123,544.53 to the fund in its 
first year. This money was turned over to the 
president and corporation of the university for 
unrestricted use. 

Five gifts amounting to $650,000 from mem- 
bers of the Vanderbilt family to be applied to 
the $4,000,000 building and endowment fund 
being raised by Vanderbilt University for the 
College of Arts and Science and the Schoo! of 
Engineering have been announced. An addi- 
tional gift of $150,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board is also announced. 


ALUMNI have contributed $500,000 toward the 
Harvard Law School’s $50,000,000 endowment 
fund campaign. The sum is made up of ap- 
proximately 800 gifts, ranging up to $50,000 
and averaging $625. 

A SPANISH-AMERICAN house to serve as a cen- 
ter of Spanish culture in the United States has 
been planned for Columbia University to take 
its place with the Maison Frangaise and the 
Casa Italiana already erected or being erected 
there. The funds for constructing it and for 
maintaining a staff will be obtained by public 
contributions, according to the plan, contribu- 
tors of $5,000 being entitled to membership as 
founders, and of other amounts in various 
classes down to the dues of $5 a year for active 
members. 

A survey of Boston University, including its 
purposes, needs, educational program, student 
body and administration, is recommended in the 
annual report of President Daniel L. Marsh, of 
the university, to be begun within the immediate 
future. The survey as contemplated will be 
similar to one recently conducted at North- 
western University. 


QUESTIONNAIRES designed to obtain informa- 
tion desired by University of Pennsylvania au- 
thorities in their consideration of the proposal 
to transfer all or part of the university’s under- 
graduate departments to Valley Forge have 
been distributed among all undergraduate stu- 
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dents of the university. Accompanying each 
questionnaire was a letter signed by Dr. Josiah 
H. Penniman, president and provost of the uni- 
versity, asking their cooperation in preparing 
the evidence needed as to their residence, part- 
time employment and other factors involved in 
moving the colleges from West Philadelphia to 
Valley Forge, which is about twenty miles out 
from the city. 

Tue Association of American Medics] Col- 
leges, at its recent meeting in Cleveland, en- 
dorsed the uniform blank for transcript of pre- 
medical credits recommended by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. The idea 
of such a blank was initiated by Charles R. 
Compton, registrar of the College of Wooster, 
and he served as chairman of the committee on 
uniform blanks which devised the new form for 
the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. 

NoOvEMBER 15 marked the close of an intensive 
campaign carried on among the school teachers 
of Virginia for the establishment of a rest home 
for teachers, to be called a preventorium. The 
amount sought was $40,000. The project had 
its beginning at a meeting of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association at Richmond several years 
ago. Some counties contributed 100 per cent. 
and others 50 per cent. of their quotas imme- 
diately, but in some districts there was little or 
no response. This summer, at the University 
of Virginia, the project was renewed by stu- 
dents attending the summer session, who were 
addressed by Lulu D. Metz, state director ot 
the preventorium campaign. 

A report of the Phillips Academy Alumni 
Fund for 1925-26 shows that the gross amount 
received was $26,008, the largest sum ever 
taken in in any single year from this source. 
The number of contributors for the year just 
closed is 1,910, a considerably larger number 
than has ever been reported before. 

ELEVEN correspondence schools have joined 
in the organization of a national home-study 
council to promote “sound educational stand- 
ards and ethical business practices within the 
home-study field.” The organization is an out- 
growth of a survey of about 350 correspondence 
schools recently completed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 
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Tue debating team of the University of Syd- 
ney, Australia, recently visited the western half 
of the United States on a tour in which twenty- 
four college teams were met. The only eastern 
college visited by the Australian undergraduate 
debaters are Bates College and Boston College. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the four undergraduate 
classes and of the institute committee of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have ad- 
dressed a letter to the newspapers of Boston 
expressing a publie apology to the citizens of 
Boston and Cambridge for the acts of certain 
undergraduates who on the night of November 
4 were guilty of “rowdyism on the streets and 
in the Cambridge subway.” 


An Associated Press dispatch from North- 
ampton reports that, in order to reduce the fire 
hazard, students at Smith College have agreed 
voluntarily to refrain from smoking in college 
dormitories until after the Christmas holidays. 
The student council made the announcement, 
and at the same time made public the fact that 
a plan was being worked out for the future 
which would “deal with the matter in a manner 
to lessen the fire risk and at the same time pro- 
vide a suitable place for smoking.” The new 
plan, it was stated, would be announced before 
Christmas and would go into effect immediately 
after the winter vacation. 


New students are photographed upon regis- 
tration at Pennsylvania State College. Under 
a plan inaugurated this year five prints will be 
made. One of these will be attached for iden- 
tification to the student’s records in the office of 
the registrar; others are for use of the college 
physician, the dean of men or of women, the 
dean and the head of the department in which 
the student is enrolled. 


A toraL of 100,500 pupils in the schools of 
168 cities and towns in the six New England 
states are entered in the New England-wide 
arithmetie contest to be held on December 8 
under the auspices of the Boston University 
School of Education and the direction of Pro- 
fessor Guy M. Wilson, of the school faculty. 
The event is the fourth annual contest for pro- 
ficiency in some phases of school work con- 
ducted under the School of Education auspices. 


Tue Board of Education in New York City 
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has created the position of supervisor of thrif 
in the city public schools. The supervisor wil! 
receive an annual salary of $4,000 and wil! be 
charged with the responsibility of stimulating 
thrift activities among the pupils and coordi- 
nating the work of savings banks with th 
schools. 

ONE hundred sixty-five Cleveland teachers re 
ceived assistance during 1925-26 from The 
Cleveland Teachers’ Mutual Assistance Associa- 
tion, the benefits ranging from $4,560 sent to 
38 teachers for illness of 12 weeks, to $71.00 to 
12 teachers who were ill less than a week. The 
total amount of sick benefits equalled $9,547. 
Education reports that 


THE Bureau of 


Manila school authorities are considering th 
imposition of a fee next year, for resident 


students, of 10 pesos for tuition in first and 
second year high school classes, and of 2 
pesos in the third and fourth year classes. For 
provineial students in intermediate schools in 
Manila it is proposed to charge 50 pesos, and 
for provincial students in high schools 100 
pesos. This is to prevent the financial crisis 
which has been arising every year in Manila 
schools. Tuition is charged in 
provincial high schools in the Philippines in 
order to keep them in operation. 


now man\ 


AccorpING to the health department of the 
League of Nations, four Japanese medical stu- 
dents will be sent to Europe in accordance with 
the international exchange of fellowships: Dr. 
Inoue, of the government institute for infee- 
tious diseases, to study prophylaxis; Dr. Hara, 
of the institute for the study of nutrition, to 
investigate light in relation to nutrition; Dr. 
Izawa, of the medical college of Keio Univer- 
sity, to study venereal diseases; Dr. Katsumata, 
of the health bureau of the home department, 
to investigate health insurance laws. They will 
leave Japan at the beginning of next autumn, 
and will remain away for nine months. The 
same number of foreign medical students wil! 
be sent to Japan. They will be admitted to the 
government institute for infectious diseases, the 
Kitasato Institute, the hygienic institute of the 
Tokyo Imperial University, the institute for 
the study of nutrition and the bacteriologic 
institute of the Tokyo Imperial University. 
Their term for investigation will be also about 
nine months. 
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DISCUSSION 


A COMMISSION ON THE EQUITY OF 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 

Cases are sometimes brought to the attention 
of instructors in departments or schools of edu- 
cation Which involve conflict between teachers 
and teachers’ agencies. On the one hand, the 
teacher sometimes believes that the agency 
claims a fee when it has not performed services 
which warrant such a claim. In another type 
of case a university or college appointment bu- 
reau may have notified the candidate before the 
teachers’ agency knew of the vacancy and yet 
the teachers’ agency claims the full service fee. 
On the other hand, a teachers’ agency sometimes 
feels that a teacher has broken his contract 
with it. 

Complaints originating in these and other 
types of cases are frequent enough, in the opin- 
ion of the members of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, to warrant the 
appointment of a commission to investigate and 
report upon them. Such a commission was 
authorized at the last annual meeting of the 
society and the president appointed the under- 
signed members of the commission. 

The commission conceives its function to be: 
first, to receive complaints concerning alleged 
unfair treatment on the part of a teachers’ 
agency trom teachers, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents or other school officers, or com- 
plaints from teachers’ agencies concerning al- 
leged violation of contracts by teachers; second, 
to investigate such complaints and to ascertain 
the facts by obtaining statements from parties 
to the controversy or from other first-hand ob- 
servers; third, if possible to formulate an opin- 
ion on the equity of the case in the light of 
professional ethics, and fourth, to report the 
findings to the society with a view to their pub- 
lication, 

The commission also hopes to engage in sup- 
plementary investigations for the purpose of 
ascertaining the general facts about teacher 
placement, arriving at principles which may be 
agreed upon by all concerned and disseminating 
information on these general facts and prin- 
ciples. 

The National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies has already taken the initiative in promot- 
ing just dealing between teachers and agencies 
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by adopting a code of ethics. The commission 
will seek the cooperation of this association in 
arriving at a set of principles upon which both 
can agree. Some correspondence has already 
passed between the two groups. The commis- 
sion will try, in dealing with individual cases, 
to base its judgment on general principles which 
are agreed to both by the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies and by the commission. 
The undersigned members of the Commission 
on the Equity of Teacher Placement are pre- 
pared to receive and investigate complaints by 
teachers or other school officers, or by teachers’ 
agencies, regarding alleged unfair treatment. 
Correspondence may be addressed to the 
chairman or to any of the other members of the 
commission. A blank will then be sent upon 
which a formal statement may be made. 
J. B. EpMonson, 
School of Education, University of Michigan; 
J. W. WirHers, 
School of Education, New York University; 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, Chairman, 
University of Chicago 


“PARENTCRAFT” AND RESEARCH IN 
CHILD WELFARE 


THE assumption that having children auto- 
matically endows parents with enough wisdom 
to rear children is a superstition that dies hard. 
Twenty-five years ago the Federation for Child 
Study, now the Child Study Association of 
America, Ine., by its child study groups for 
parents began to puncture it. For years the 
movement developed slowly. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been a demand (increasing to- 
wards a clamor in some centers) for the adap- 
tation of biological and psychological knowledge 
to meet the needs of parents in their efforts bet- 
ter to bring up their children. 

From October 25 to 28, sixty directors of 
child welfare institutes and research stations 
and of state and city programs of parental edu- 
cation, or parenteraft, as a representative from 
Oklahoma called it, were the guests of the 
Merrill-Palmer School for Homemaking in 
Detroit. 

These leaders brought in reports of research 
in various phases of the physical, intellectual, 
emotional and social development of children. 
Centers from Los Angeles to Ithaca pooled 
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their tentative findings. Program directors 
told how eight states through university ex- 
tension courses and in cooperation with local 
school boards, and how half a dozen cities were 
developing courses in child study for parents. 
Each report ended with the same refrain: “We 
can’t keep up with the demand. Parents 
want it.” 

Is it not of profound significance in the edu- 
cational world that parentecraft education and 
research in child welfare and child development 
are thus going forward hand in hand? 

Ratpn P. BrinGMan 





QUOTATIONS 


CONCERNING FOUNDATIONS 

Dr. Frepertck P. Kepper, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, has presented some per- 
tinent conclusions concerning foundations in his 
report for the year. They have not dried up 
the sourees of other support. Quite the re- 
verse: gifts from individuals have never been 
greater, nor have public revenues been more 
generously The contributions 
from other than foundation sources have, how- 
ever, been “almost without exception” for the 
benefit of specific institutions, while the foun- 
for basie 


appropriated. 


dations have given increasingly 
studies, experiments and demonstrations. 

Some of these experiments have doubtless 
been barren of results, or have not seemed to 
justify the expenditure; but it may be said that 
in several fields the advance made would have 
been impossible without the help of the founda- 
tions. Much has been achieved through coop- 
eration with universities and government agen- 
cies which, in general, did not have the financial 
or other resources necessary to undertake the 
experiment on such a seale as to be of service 
either to itself or to the country at large. On 
the other hand, it is also admitted that the 
foundations could not themselves have accom- 
plished much alone. 

Among the advances that have been made 
are those in public health. In this work the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made a world-felt 
contribution. The Milbank Foundation has had 
an “honorable share” in this work at home. In 
general social welfare the Sage Foundation 
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“blazed the way” and has been joined by the 


Commonwealth Fund and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. In the natural sciences 
the Carnegie Institution added its service to that 
of the Smithsonian Institution and was it 

supplemented richly by the gifts of two of 

foundations to the National Research Counei! 
Then there are the recent grants to the Amer- 
ican Library Association for the training of 
librarians and for other library service and the 
beginnings of aid to the cause of adult edy- 
cation. Better international relations, promo 
tion of sounder educational practice through 
research, assistance in establishing pension 
funds, giving subvention to food studies and 
economic investigations—these are but a few 
of the enterprises which the major foundations 
The roster published by the 
Sage Foundation contains the names of scores. 
It is the creation of more of the smaller foun- 
dations that Dr. Keppel urges rather than a 
sudden inerease in the number of great endow- 
ments, particularly those smaller endowments 
that have a specific rather than a_ general 
activity in view. The need is defined as two- 
fold: first, to provide for a substantial increase 


have undertaken. 


in funds available for the basic studies and 
demonstrations, and, second, to encourage and 
even educate persons capable of establishing 
endowments or foundations of moderate size, 
and so take advantage of the experience that 
has been already acquired and “provide wings 
for human beings with ideas.” 

Dr. Keppel has blazed a new trail in his re- 
port. 
women who can speak with authority about 
foundations and their work, to which should be 
added an equal number of “potential founders,” 
is as sensible as it is original—The New York 
Times. 


His proposal of a group of men and 





REPORTS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY! 
I TRANSMIT herewith the annual reports of 


the directors of the several schools, institutes 
and administrative departments of the college. 


1 Report of the dean for the academic year end- 
ing June 30, 1926. 
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This year marks the end of an epoch in the 
history of Teachers College. The last class of 
young students has been graduated. Hereafter 
“ shall have only mature students, all of them 
vraduates of colleges, technical schools or nor- 
mal schools with experience in teaching. It is 
the outcome of a tendency dating back some 
thirty years. In 1897-1898 the college enroll- 
ment was 69 matriculated students, all young 
girls, most of them preparing for teaching in 
kindergarten and elementary schools. In 1907- 
1908 the offering was restricted to professional 
students, of whom 262 were college graduates 
out of a total enrollment of 896.. Ten years 
later, in 1917-1918, the number had increased 
to 2,385, of whom 773 were college graduates. 
In 1925-1926 the attendance was 4,909, otf 
whom 2,471 were college graduates and 1,249 
graduates of normal or technical schools, with 
at least two years of experience in teaching. 

This change in student personnel has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding change in the 
content of instruction and in methods of teach- 
ing. The only opportunity open to the young 
student is classroom teaching. The experienced 
teacher who seeks further training looks for- 
ward to a different type of service. He may 
still be a classroom teacher, but he takes on 
extra duties, such as head of department in 
charge of other teachers. Some become super- 
intendents of schools, supervisors, principals 
and teachers of teachers in normal schools, col- 
leges and universities. During the past few 
years our Bureau of Educational Service re- 
ports that the largest number of appointments 
of graduate students has been in colleges and 
universities. At the same time, the number of 
appointments to the lower schools, while rela- 
tively smaller, is absolutely larger than when 
we were giving our entire attention to teaching 
in the lower schools. 

The problem of professional training con- 
fronting Teachers College is peculiar. No other 
professional school meets a similar situation. 
The schools of law, medicine and engineering 
deal with young students or with students who 
have had no professional experience. Their 
aim is to give their students the necessary equip- 
ment for reaching the first round of the pro- 
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fessional ladder. The next steps, and many 
steps thereafter, are taken under the personal 
supervision of a master—in a law office, in a 
hospital or in the field, where no mistake is 
tolerated and where every error is corrected. 
The normal schools for teachers deal with nov- 
ices as do the schools of law, medicine and en- 
gineering. ‘Their aim is to equip their stu- 
dents for professional service in teaching, but 
in the teaching profession there is no provision 
for apprentice-training under the eye of a mas- 
ter. The young teacher must stand alone from 
his first day in service; he works behind closed 
doors and with children who are obliged to ac- 
cept his ministrations whether they are benefited 
or not. Much of the obloquy directed to the 
teaching profession can easily be traced to the 
faulty practice of beginners who learn their 
trade by experimenting upon helpless pupils. 
Years afterward these same pupils render their 
judgment of a teacher’s worth when they are 
called upon to vote for a revision of a teachers’ 
salary scale. He is a rare citizen who, remem- 
bering the faults of his own teachers, can never- 
theless give approval to the theory that better 
pay will bring better teachers, and that better 
teaching is worth increasingly better support. 
The inefficient teacher presents the most seri- 
ous problem in educational administration. The 
problems of business management of schools 
and school systems, the provision for buildings 
and equipment and the securing of financial 
support are sometimes perplexing, often dif- 
ficult, but seldom insoluble. Inefficient teach- 
ers, however, including all beginners and many 
who have grown old in the office, present a 
problem that can not be resolved into quanti- 
tative factors or treated as a business transac- 
tion. The dismissal of incompetents gives no 
assurance that their places can be any better 
filled. The ordinary turnover due to death and 
withdrawals subjects every group to the pains 
of assimilation of newcomers. The best in any 
group seeks outlets for promotion, the poorest 
fall by the wayside, those just too good to be 
dismissed and too poor to find positions else- 
where stay on. This trend to mediocrity con- 
fronts every educational institution from the 
kindergarten to the university. It is the one 
problem in educational administration that is 
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omnipresent; it is rooted in the weaknesses of 
human nature, and expands under the com- 
placeney of public indifference. 

The leaders in public education the country 
over are facing this situation with increasing 
courage. The rank and file of teachers appre- 
ciate their needs. The attendance on summer 
schools is an eloquent tribute to their desire to 
help themselves. But no amount of formal in- 
struction in normal schools or teachers’ colleges 
ean offset the disadvantage under which our 
profession suffers by not having a period of ap- 
prentice training comparable to that which ob- 
tains in law, medicine and engineering. As 
long as young teachers are left to their own 
devices, so long will bad habits crop up which 
can never be eradicated by merely being talked 
about. If a mistake in teaching were regarded 
as seriously as is an error in a legal brief or in 
an engineering computation, we should have 
teachers as careful of their prescriptions as 
physicians are. The fault is not with the teacher 
but with the system under which he works. My 
belief is that in the pedagogical millennium 
every school and school system will accept one 


novice for every ten teachers in service. These 
novices will be given some teaching to do—say, 
half-time service for half pay—but whatever 
they do will be done under the eye of a master 
who will be responsible for the inculeation of 


right habits. Those who measure up to accept- 
able standards will be assured of permanent 
positions; those who fall short will be spared a 
life of misery in an occupation for which they 
are not fitted. The result in either case must 
be to the lasting advantage of the pupils in our 
schools, and indirectly to the profession as a 
whole. Nor would I exclude our highest insti- 
tutions from this privilege. Our colleges and 
universities suffer as much from professional 
malnutrition as do our public schools. All alike 
tend to mediocrity, because there is at present 
no systematic means of preventing the accession 
of the unfit, or of developing the powers of 
those most competent. The excuse generally of- 
fered for failure to use such obvious means of 
betterment is lack of funds. But it would seem 
to me that no expenditure could be so easily 
defended, and that no argument would have 
greater appeal to common sense. The greatest 
obstacle, I am convinced, lies within the profes- 
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sion itself. It tends to become static because it 
accepts the dictum that what has been will be, 
despite the visions of reformers. But once get 
the vision of a school in which all the teachers 
are as good as the best are now—an ideal not 
beyond the range of realization—then reformers 
look like practical schoolmen. 

Teachers College is a school for reformers. 
Our objective lies a generation ahead. The at- 
tainment of our ideal would be relatively easy 
were we living in an unchanging world. The 
fact is, however, that educational procedure 
lags far behind the needs of the present, to say 
nothing of what the future will demand. The 
presence of students dissatisfied with themselves 
but eager for guidance is a standing challenge 
to our best efforts. These students of ours and 
their students in turn will soon be installed in 
the strategic positions of our profession. No 
professional school has ever faced a more dif- 
ficult problem, and none has ever been given so 
great an opportunity for service. We can not, 
and we would not, avoid the responsibility that 
the situation imposes. 

The trend toward mediocrity is no less a dan- 
ger in Teachers College than in other educa- 
tional institutions, and for exactly the same rea- 
sons. While we have been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in retaining the ablest members of our 
staff, and have made few mistakes in the choice 
of newcomers, there is always the probability 
that routine will wear out the springs of indi- 
vidual initiative and that habit will check per- 
sonal progress. The greatest danger of all is 
that we may rest content with our present grade 
of accomplishment. My conviction is that we 
are just now entering upon a new epoch in our 
history—one that promises greater rewards than 
we have ever enjoyed, provided we can bring 
to it the professional acumen and the enthu- 
siastic devotion that the future demands. In 
particular, we must devise a more systematic 
method of training the young instructors in the 
college and the young teachers in our schools. 
We can not afford to let them grow up with 
only the casual guidance that hard-working su- 
periors can give. The unity of the institution, 
now branching out into many departments, 
some of which are larger than the college itself 
was twenty-five years ago, as well as the har- 
monious development of our professional ser- 
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vice, must be preserved in spite of the urge to 
group specialization. 

Our first task, therefore, is to cast the beam 
out of our own eye; then we shall see more 
clearly how to improve the vision of our stu- 
dents. They are, as I have said, destined to be- 
come directly or indirectly leaders of teachers. 
We must see to it that those who specialize in 
administration do not make a fetish of organiza- 
tion and finance and construction and equip- 
ment; that principals and supervisors become 
something more than business managers; that 
experts in research and in tests and measure- 
ments regard themselves as servants in the house 
rather than as masters of the domain. The more 
efficient the training of these spetialists, the 
nearer will be the approach to the classroom 
teacher. The tendency, however, of the special- 
ist in any field is to magnify the subject, to 
perfect its organization, systematize its content 
and extend its range. It becomes an end in 
itself. In a professional school there can be but 
one end, and that end is defined by the needs of 
practitioners. Specialization is justified only 
to the extent that it serves this end. 

In the growth of Teachers College it is in- 
evitable that specialization should come. There 
are some sixty-five different groups of students 
recognized in the award of diplomas. To meet 
the needs of these groups, not to mention indi- 
vidual differences within the groups, our in- 
struction must be specialized in high degree. 
Our problem is to maintain this specialization 
on the highest plane of scholarship consistent 
with the objectives of our students when reck- 
oned in terms of both the near and the more 
distant future. The solution is not likely to be 
reached by too much deference to the pressure 
of popular fads nor by over-emphasis of de- 
partmental erudition. In the guidance both of 
students and instructors, there is need of abun- 
dant common sense—a sense that is akin to a 
far-seeing philosophy of education. 

A statement of the policy that I think we 
should pursue is simple enough; its execution 
is quite another matter. First of all, it de- 
mands a much larger faculty than we have at 
present. No other school that I know of car- 
ries so large a registration with so small a fac- 
ulty. A larger faculty bespeaks in turn better 
provision than we have ever made for the assim- 
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ilation of newcomers, and it means also better 
guidance than we have ever given to the work of 
the institution as a whole. To get the best that 
instructors can give requires suitable equipment 
and facilities for their work. With nearly five 
thousand college students and upward of nine 
hundred school pupils housed on less than a city 
block, it must be apparent that elbow-room is 
at a premium. More instructors, more space 
and more equipment on the one hand, or fewer 
students with less diverse interests on the other 
hand, might suggest a remedy. But ninety-one 
per cent. of our current expenses, aside from 
funds donated for research and special pur- 
poses, comes from students’ fees. Fewer stu- 
dents, less income; more instructors, more ex- 
pense. In any case, the welfare of the college 
requires that our endowment be greatly in- 
creased. At present the income from vested 
funds for current expenses does not suffice to 
maintain the plant the year round. But for 
what we have I am profoundly thankful, be- 
cause I know at what sacrifice it has been given. 
Our trustees have been more than generous, but 
no group so small should be expected to carry a 
load that belongs to the public at large. There 
must be somewhere public-spirited citizens who 
would be glad to share the burden and partici- 
pate in its rewards. In a final analysis, we need 
more friends who are willing to invest in an 
enterprise that promises dividends in the form 
of better citizens in the on-coming generations. 
I have confidence in the faculties of Teachers 
College that they will rise to the oceasion and 
make such an investment a blessing both to 
those who give and to those who receive. The 
loyalty of our graduates and the whole-hearted 
devotion of every member of our staff are the 
best possible guarantees of still greater profes- 
sional service in the cause of public education. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James E, RusseE.y 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


Axovut 140 delegates attended the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Association of Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, held at Buffalo, November 26 
and 27, under the auspices of the University of 
Buffalo, the Nichols School and Buffalo Semi- 
nary. There was a large attendance at the ses- 
sions of affiliated organizations on the second 
day. 

Professor Leonard V. Koos, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, spoke on “Trends in the Re- 
organization of the Secondary School” at the 
morning session of November 27, with a discus- 
sion led by Dr. Mather Abbott, headmaster of 
the Lawrenceville School. Dr. Clyde Furst, 
secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, presented statistics 
relating to “Representative Colleges in the Mid- 
dle States.” Other speakers were Chancellor 
S. P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, and 
Headmaster Thurston Davies, of Nichols School. 
Principal Ralph E. Files, president of the asso- 
ciation, was in the chair. 

“Some Phases of Religious and Ethical Train- 
ing in Schools and Colleges” was the subject of 
an address at the afternoon session of Novem- 
ber 27 by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, acting pres- 
ident of the Jewish Institute of Religion. He 
advocated “serious and intelligent teaching of 
religion,” and urged colleges to “stand ear- 
nestly and uncompromisingly against sensuous- 
ness and lawlessness.” Three representatives 
of different faiths—Presbyterian, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant Episcopal—took part in the 
discussion: President Charles Richmond, of 
Union College; Dean J. F. Beglan, S.J., of 
Canisius College, and President Murray Bart- 
lett, of Hobart College. 

At the business session, Professor Adam 
Leroy Jones, of Columbia University, presented 
his report as chairman of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions, and Professor William O. 
Allen, of Lafayette College, gave his report as 
chairman of the Committee on College and Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum. The association 
passed resolutions offered by the committee ask- 
ing member colleges to consider the admission 
of students who earlier attended junior high 
schools on the so-called twelve-unit plan. 

Professor William E. Lingelbach, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, presented for the con- 
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sideration of member colleges during the com- 
ing year a report of the Committee on College 
Credit for Courses in Social Science of the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland. Reports were presented 
by Dr. George William McClelland, vice-pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, as sec- 
retary of the association, and by Principal 
Stanley R. Yarnall, of Germantown Friends 
School, as treasurer of the association. 

The fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
the association was celebrated at a dinner in the 
Hotel Sta.cer on the evening of November 26. 
Headmaster Wilson Farrand, of the Newark 
Academy, was toastmaster and gave an histori- 
cal sketch. The speakers were former presidents 
of the association. 

Officers of the association for 1926-27 were 
elected as follows: President, Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia College; vice-presidents, 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the University of 
Buffalo; Dean Laura Carnell, of Temple Uni- 
versity; Dr. J. H. Lowe, of Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Headmaster Mather 
Abbott, of Lawrenceville School; President A. 
Norman Ward, of Western Maryland College; 


secretary, Vice-Provost G. W. McClelland, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Stanley R. 
Yarnall, of Germantown Friends School; ez- 
ecutive committee, Principal R. E. Files, of 


East Orange High School; Dean Mildred 
Thompson, of Vassar College; Professor Rad- 
cliffe Heermance, of Princeton University, and 
Miss Mary Gildersleeve, of Gunston Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The principal speakers at the sectional meet- 
ings on November 27 were as follows: Associa- 
tion of History Teachers, Dean Julian Park, of 
the University of Buffalo; Professor Ben D. 
Wood, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Professor A. C. Krey, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Classical Association, Pro- 
fessor E. G. Schauroth, of the University of 
Buffalo; H. G. Thompson, of the New York 
State Department of Education, and Professor 
Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. Associa- 
tion of Science Teachers, Professor A. P. Sy, 
University of Buffalo; Dr. E. E. Wildman, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; Dr. E. R. Glenn, 
Lincoln School, New York; Dr. J. E. Whitset, 
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DeWitt Clinton High School, New York; Dr. 
R. E. Rose, Wilmington, Del. College Confer- 
ence on English, Professor J. R. Slater, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and Dean Raymond Wal- 
ters, Swarthmore College. Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics, R. S. Binkerd, New 
York, and Professor W. H. Sherk, University 
of Buffalo. 
R. W. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ PREFERENCES 
FOR CERTAIN MECHANICS OF 
THE CLASS PERIOD 


Ir we are to adapt the work of the college 
more closely to the needs and interests of the 
student it is necessary that we determine in an 
objective way some of the interests of students 
that can be utilized in the process. The writer 
has made a study of the preferences of four 
hundred students in Colorado State Teachers 
College in regard to certain mechanics of the 
class periods. The results are shown in the 
following table. Of the four hundred students 
replying to the questionnaire 127 were fresh- 
men, 98 sophomores, 67 juniors, 26 seniors, 48 
graduate students and 34 unclassified. 


NuMBER OF CLASS PERIODS 
The total shows a decided preference for four 
class periods a week. Three hundred and 
twenty-one favor four periods; forty-eight, five; 
and thirty-two, three periods a week. The 
freshmen are more equally divided in their 
preferences than are other classes. 


Use or Crass Periop 


All the classes are decidedly opposed to the 
plan of class discussion with lectures incidental. 
Here we find an interesting difference between 
the preferences of junior college and senior 
college students. The senior college students 
are decidedly in favor of half lectures and half 
discussion. Whereas, the junior college stu- 
dents are rather more equally divided in their 
preferences, lectures with discussion incidental, 
and the plan of half lectures and half discus- 
sions. 
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Cxiass Discussion 


All classes show decided preference for dis- 
cussion by the instructor and occasionally by 
the student rather than discussion usually by 
the student and occasionally by the instructor. 
There is apparently no difference here between 
the preferences of junior and senior college 
students. 


Conpuct or Ciass Discussion 


The total shows a rather decided preference 
for student participation without reference to 
turn. The freshmen, however, show a prefer- 
ence for student participation by turn. 


READINGS 


The total here shows a decided preference for 
half uniform and half individual choice. Here, 
again, we see a tendency towards differences in 
the preferences of junior college and senior 
college students. The senior college students 
are decidedly opposed to uniform requirements 
and also a wide range of choice. The differ- 
ences among the junior college students is not 
so marked. 

PAPERS 


Freshmen are decidedly opposed to students 
presenting their own papers for discussion in 
class. Sophomores and juniors are about 
equally divided in their preferences here, 
whereas seniors and graduate students are de- 
cidedly in favor of students discussing their 
papers in class. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The total here shows a decided preference for 
three tests throughout the quarter rather than 
one final examination. All classes are decidedly 
opposed to having only the final examination. 


REpoRTS 


Here we find some interesting differences. 
Freshmen prefer written reports on readings to 
oral reports. The preference of the sophomore 
is just the opposite. The juniors agree with the 
freshmen in their preferences, whereas the 
seniors and graduate students are about equally 
divided. 
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PREFERENCES 





Ju. Se. Grads Unc. Total 





. Number of class periods: 
(1) Two times a week 
(2) Three times a week 
(3) Four times a week 
(4) Five times a week 














. Use of class period: 
(1) Lectures; discussion incidental ........... 
(2) Diseussion; lectures incidental .......... 
(3) Half lectures; half discussion .......... 


. Class discussion: 
(1) Usually by instructor; occasionally 

by student 

(2) Usually by student; occasionally by 
instructor 








. Conduct of class discussion: 
(1) Students participate by turn (to 
encourage all to take part) ........... 5 
(2) Students participate without refer- 
ence to turn 


. Readings: 
(1) Uniform requirement ~........ 
(2) Wide range of choice nn 
(3) Half uniform, half individual ....... ie 





. Pape Yes 
et 1). Should students present papers 177 
No 


for discussion in class? 


. Examinations: 
(1) Three tests throughout the —- 
(2) Final examination only ....................... 


. Reports: 
(1) Oral reports on readings .................... 41 
(2) Written reports on readings ............... 85 


. Types of problems: 
(1) Committee studies 62 
(2) Individual studies i cceccnnnnee a 58 





. Individual conference with instructcr: 
(1) Incidental 55 
(2) By appointment 54 
(3) Required 17 














NUMBER QUESTIONNAIRES—400 
Freshmen—127 Juniors—67 Graduates—48 
Sophomores—98 Seniors—26 Unclassified—34 


Types OF PROBLEMS instructor. The classes are about equally di- 
Here we find no decided preference among vided in their preference for incidental confer- 
any of the classes. ences and conferences by appointment except 
the graduate students, who prefer conferences 
INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCE WITH INSTRUCTOR by appointment. 
The results here show that all classes are W. D. ARMENTROUT 
opposed to having required conferences with the CoLoraDo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 





